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HERE AND THERE 


Cabbages 


Presidents, Premiers. Governors spend much time 
in laying foundation stones, cutting ribbons in exhibi- 
tions, opening gates of new factories, and advertising 
the gigantic schemes of our industrial progress. Shri 
J. Nehru went one better when he ate the first cabbage 
done in a ‘solar cooker’. Gigantic schemes are of 
American or Russian inspiration ; the ‘solar cooker’ 
is in the Gandhian tradition, Our research laboratories 
have at last caught up with Mahatmaji’s favourites, 
the small-scale machine, the cottage tool, the artisan’s 
equipment. Get power to the hut, and you will save 
the village ; let the common man cook his food, work 
his spinning wheel, thresh his grain, press his oil with 
solar heat, and the countryside will be peaceful and 
humanised. 


But one cooker and one cabbage do not make an 
Indian summer. 
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Kings 

In. the great days of the national movement, the 
Congress party was dead keen on a most popular re- 
form : no official would ever receive more than Rs. 500 
a month as salary. The resolution stood high in the 
Congress list, close to independence. Independence 
came, the British went away, and the resolution 
vanished from the party programme. It is on this back- 
ground that one must single out the gesture of Dr. H. 
C. Mookerjee, the Governor of West Bengal, who has 
renounced any emoluments above Rs. 500. He had not 
moved the noble resolution, he had no occasion to vote 
for it; he abides by it. Will he be forgiven ? 


Congress Policy 


At its Calcutta session, the All-India Congress 
Committee did little else but revarnish the old resolu- 
tions : abolition of the zamindari system, promotion of 
industry ; purity in administration ; no war, no siding 
with any warring block, but relentless struggle against 
racialism in South-Africa and colonialism anywhere. 
Communalism which was defeated at the elections was 
heartily trounced ; communism which had some elec- 
toral success was given a chance of peaceful conver- 
sion to peaceful means. Patience and forbearance with 
fellow-citizens is advisable ; but with a philosophy like 
communism which proclaims all means, even violence, 
to be legitimate, tolerance is dangerous. Doctrines are 
more poisonous than men. 


Future of Social Service 


Recent events in Madras caution us against nursing 
rosy hopes about the impetus which the International 
Conference of Social Work to be held in December is 
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expected to give. Leaders, officials and politicians will 
beam approval and voice encouragement ; it would be 
rash to expect much more. The government will with- 
hold financial support; there is no money for such 
laudable projects. An attempt was made at Madras 
some years ago to launch a school of social service. 
Teachers, lecturers, and workers were available. The 
Government appointed a committee, the committee 
framd a scheme; the scheme was not approved. A 
fresh scheme was prepared by the committee and was 
based on voluntary organisation; it required only 
Rs. 20,000 as capital grant and another Rs, 20,000 as re- 
curring grant. The Government considered it, approv- 
ed it but did not sanction the grants. The reason ? 
No money. 


The Madras story has its lessons. Community 
centres, rural and industrial welfare agencies are bad- 
ly needed. But the basic preliminary question must 
first be satisfactorily answered: Should such agencies 
be under State patronage ? Social works are intimately 
connected with cultural pursuits, and toned up with 
cultural influences. Would they not, under State pat- 
ronage, drift but too easily into socio-political, or even 
into mere political agencies working for whatever 
party is in power ? 


Cultural autonomy must be maintained at all costs 
in a complex country like India, and private initiative 
should be left ample opportunity to solve the problems 
of social service, which it can tackle as successfully 
as it did the educational. Social education demands 
the same atmosphere of autonomy as academic educa- 
tion does. Hospitalization of orphans, infirm and desti- 
tute, social clubs, all works of rehabilitation suppose 
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a humane touch which is necessarily shaped by cul- 
tural backgrounds. Let private individuals and asso- 
ciations take the initiative ; paid workers may depend 
on philanthropists, unpaid workers who will be the 
most numerous will call only on their fund of devo- 
tion, It 1s only after institutions have shown results 
that government aid should be forthcoming. India 
has immemorial traditions of charity ; here and there 
individuals take advantage of other people’s liberality. 
But let us not run to the other extreme and turn charity 
into a bureaucratic business, or what would be worse, 
into a political weapon. 

In a democracy social service is a privileged field for 
private initiative. 


A. L. 


RECENT COMMUNIST 
PROPAGANDA 


“Tt takes a hundred men to build a bridge, but only 
one to destroy it.” (J. Stalin). Moral: do not scorn 
the C.P.I. (Communist Party of India) because it is 
small. Though it would be highly undesirable to work 
up an hysteria about Communism, since nothing is 
achieved by hysterics, it is wise to face the facts and 
not indulge in some wild fancies born more of ignor- 
ance and conceit than of study and experience. Ever 
since Lenin published his Imperialism, Soviet Commu- 
nism or Imperialism, for it is the same thing, has al- 
ways taught that Asia might prove the Achilles’ heel 
of western capitalism, Stalin more than any other im- 
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portant communist, has followed this theory ; as long 
ago as April, 1923, at the twelfth Congress of the Russian 
Communist Party, speaking of the attack on the West 
through its main line of reserves in the East, he said: 
“it is of these reserves ... that we must speak when 
discussing the national question. Two things are pos- 
sible: either we succeed in stirring up and revolu- 
tionizing the far imperialistic rear—the colonial and 
semi-colonial countries of the East—and thereby has- 
ten the fall of capitalism or we muff it, and thereby 
strengthen imperialism and weaken the force of our 
movement.” Experience and history have proved that 
they did not “ muff it”; on the contrary, they made a 
very good job of it, With China turned Communist, 
and Japan still unarmed, the smaller Asian nations 
afire with unrest, India remains the great prize to be 
won before Asia can be said to be Communist. It is 
not surprising then that the first few months of this 
year have seen an increase of Communist propaganda 
in the country, an intensification which should not be 
passed over unnoticed because this propaganda will 
certainly be on the increase in the near future. We 
will pass a few remarks on some of this propaganda ; 
it should be borne in mind that before these notes are 
published further developments will have taken place 
which will modify the details but not the general out- 
look and tendency. 


The Film Festival which is touring the various 
cities of the country is internationally represented, but 
the Soviet has made good use of it to show a profusion 
of Communist films and documentaries and to estab- 
lish connections with our own film industry. Doubtless 
partly due to their novelty and the high repute of all 
Russian achievements made known in this country, 
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Communist films were given a great reception. In pass- 
ing, it is worth noting that while the Russians must be 
spending far less on open propaganda than the Ameri- 
cans—how much is spent on secret propaganda would 
be difficult to assess—Soviet propaganda is far more 
successful. Perhaps the very simplicity and cheapness 
of the latter contrasted with American wealth heightens 
the effect. These simple Peoples’ Publishing Houses 
where you pay for books as contrasted with the well 
appointed American Information Service, the plain 
Communist publications as compared with the glossy, 
shining American ones, even the Soviet films dominat- 
ed as they are by the monotonous theme of Capitalism 
versus Imperialism, as compared with Hollywood’s 
shrieking, colossal, stupendous, ultra-super world- 
record-breaking hits! Thousands of such American 
films have been shown in this country, but very few 
have helped towards a better understanding of true 
democracy. A very interesting and thought-provok- 
ing phenomenon of the propaganda now going on in 
the country is that any criticism of the West, especially 
of America, backfires and becomes praise of Russia. 


The International Industries Fair held in Bombay 
early this year was not international but Communist. 
Non-Communist countries did not participate because 
the Fair was not sponsored by the Indian Government. 
Even after the event it is d'fficult to decide what they 
should have done, but one thing is clear that U.S.S.R., 
China, Czechoslovakia and Hungary had it all their 
own way and made good use of the opportunity. The 
average citizen is extremely gullible and even if he 
eould understand why non-Communist nations did not 
participate, he was certainly not very interested in the 
explanation. He was told that it was a commercial 
exhibition ; he did not see that this was the bait, so he 
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swallowed bait, hook and all. He listened with avid 
interest while all the participant nations with one 
mind said the same thing: how bad things had been 
before Communism came and how magnificent they now 
are under a Communist regime, and how grateful they 
are to Stalin for giving them their daily bread and 
tractors too. The Hungarian brochure provides a good 
example of these sentiments : “ the Hungarian peasan- 
try lived in a state of unbelievable poverty, with very 
low material and cultural standards. Unhealthy, dark 
and dank mud-brick huts, ragged bare-footed children, 
and unschooled, largely illiterate population, and a 
weary over-worked people characterised the Hunga- 
rian village before the Liberation.” But the coming of 
Communism has changed all that: “ Hungary is today a 
rich, flourishing and happy country, fulfilling the aims 
of her Five Year Plan—the Plan of Peace.” A passage 
from the same brochure describing the Hungarian 
workers going to Margaret Island, a pleasure centre in 
the Danube, strikes the right tone for the understand- 
ing of the Fair: “Our path is garlanded on every side 
with sweet-smelling flower beds: roses, carnations and 
herbacious plants bloom in a myriad of colours.” Yes, 
with the coming of Communism, it’s roses, roses all 
the way! After a long list of contrasts between the 
backwardness of old China and the progressive per- 
fection of New China, the Chinese brochure concludes: 
“Due to the pressure of time, we regret that what we 
have gathered and displayed here are rather not as 
adequate as we wished. But these exhibits should 
suffice to tell how the people of New China are jubi- 
lantly exerting their efforts under the forthcoming in- 
dustrialization of their land. They will also serve a 
purpose of further promoting mutual understanding 
and mutual aid between the peoples of China and 
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India, in respect of their respective economical lives. 
They will surely have contributed much to welding 
our ties of neighbourliness and co-operation. 


“Let us hail for the economic prosperity of China 
and India, hail for the uninterrupted betterment of our 
peoples’ livelihood.” But of course, this is only a com- 
mercial exhibition and not meant for propaganda ! 


Russia plays the leading part in the symphony of 
self-praise : after describing in the usual stvie some of 
the achievements and the great happiness found in that 
country, the Soviet brochure modestly asserts: “ The 
peaceful constructive labour of the Soviet people, the 
development of civilian industry and construction, are 
vivid evidence of the fact that the Land of Soviets is 
striving for peace. J. V. Stalin emphasises: ‘... No 
state, not excluding the Soviet State, can develop its 
civilian industry to the full, undertake huge construc- 
tion works like the hydroelectric stations on the Volga, 
the Dnieper and the Amu Darya, which require tens of 
billions in budgetary outlays, continue a policy of sys- 
tematically reducing prices of articles of mass con- 
sumption, which likewise require tens of billions in 
budgetary outlays, and invest hundreds of billions in 
the rehabilitation of the national economy shattered 
by the German invaders, and at the same time, simul- 
taneously with this, enlarge its armed forces and ex- 
pand its war industry.” But nevertheless the Soviet 
State has succeeded in enlarging her armed forces, in- 
creasing her war industry, and expanding her terri- 
torial influence since the beginning of World War II 
so that she has achieved the truly remarkable feat of 
controlling 1,154,000 sq. miles of territory outside 
Russia and ordering the lives of 105 million subjected 
people. And while so assiduously working for peace 
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and sending out doves, she has actively helped to create 
Red China and hopes soon to see Indo-China and 
Malaya, followed by the rest of Asia, fall under her 
influence——-Oh ! I had almost forgotten, this is only 
a commercial exhibition. And this is how Pravda, a 
leading Russian paper describes the Fair: “ In the even- 
ing the people of Bombay could look into the sky where 
against the dead cold luminaries there is the brightly 
shining red star of the Soviet Pavilion. Indians call it 
a guiding star, the star of peace and happiness.” The 
star of peace and happiness! Communists are fight- 
ing in Korea, Indo-China and Malaya and await favour- 
able opportunities to fight in India too. Of course, they 
are fighting for a made-in-Russia peace, and, of course, 
this was only a commercial exhibition. 


From industry to art at the Soviet Art Exhibition, 
New Delhi. It is difficult to judge of an art exhibition 
which you have not seen, and it is sometimes more 
difficult to get someone to agree with you even when 
you have seen it ; however, there is a point of agree- 
ment among the art critics about this exhibition. They 
say there was some good vigorous work on show, that 
the exhibition was a success (for the Communists) 
since there is a strong enthusiasm for things Russian 
and that the exhibition was another form of propa- 
ganda. Many were struck by a monotonous uniformity 
of style and of subjects as if the artists were working 
to order. And perhaps they were! Mr. Zamoshkin said 
that Soviet art has as its main theme the people, not 
of ccurse those living in over-crowded slums or con- 
demned to work in labour—concentration camps, but 
those who with such obvious joy depicted on their faces 
are constructing the Communist paradise over which 
frequently presides the almost unescapable figure of 
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Generalissimo Stalin shown benignly shaking hands 
with the workers and giving them medals. At times 
the art-cover to the propaganda has worn very thin: 
v.g., Sorokin’s “ A Popov shows Admiral Makarov the 
World’s First Radio Set” which is quite in keeping with 
the present Soviet claim to be the home of most modern 
inventions. What would the critics say of an art ex- 
hibition dominated by portraits of Pandit Nehru distri- 
buting medals to agriculturalists ? Maybe Soviet artists 
are inspired to paint Stalin, Lenin and Mao Tse-Tung 
so often, but whether this inspiration springs from an 
artistic sense or from the sense of self-preservation 
I could not say. 


The New Theatre Circle, Delhi, will present a 
Spr:ng Programme of Asian Plays from China, Russia, 
Japan, Egypt, Iran and India. There is nothing, appa- 
rently, Soviet about this programme, but the Commu- 
unists will certainly make good use of it to get some 
more propaganda across. Since it is fashionable and 
the thing to be Asian today, besides Russia and Egypt, 
we may soon see Poland, Bulgaria, Hungary and other 
Soviet satellites in an Asiat.c role. 

The International Economic Conference held in 
April at Moscow will be over by the t.me this is pub- 
lished but a few remarks on it will draw attention to 
the increased tempo of Communist propaganda. Com- 
munists are good organ-sers and they held the All- 
India Preparatory Conference to prepare for the Inter- 
national Conference which was to follow. At the Pre- 
paratory Conference were a number of non-Commu- 
nists, some of them capitalists, who bel‘eved that the 
International Conference was not Communist inspired 
and who were ready to do bus-ness. In reality the In- 
ternational Conference is a prolongation of the Peace 
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Campaign held in Berlin, February 1951, which re- 
solved: “the World Peace Council decides to convene 
in the Soviet Union in the summer of 1952, an Inter- 
national Economic Conference of economists, techni- 
cians. industrialists, businessmen and _ trade-union 
leaders of all countries.” 


Like all Soviet sponsored conferences and exhibi- 
tions the purpose of this International Conference is 
to convince the delegates that the Communist way of 
life is best, and that while the leading Communist 
nation, U.S.S.R., wants peace, the imperialist, reac- 
tionary non-Communist world wants war and _ that 
wherever Communist forces are fighting it is to liber- 
ate people subjugated beneath a crushing imperial:stic 
yoke. There is also another sugared plum offered to 
attract delegates to this Conference: Russia in her 
read.ness to please Indian delegates has announced 
that she is willing to accept payment for Soviet goods 
in rupees ; it would, of course, be too much to expect 
her to add how useful these rupees will be to support 
her followers in this country. 


Cultural missions between India, China and Russia 
have begun to assume something of the nature of 
shuttle trains: no sooner is one mission over, then a 
return visit is arranged. And every mission brings 
back its quota of propagandists, poets, film stars and 
the like who are all the more effective because they 
scem free from political bias. The Indian delegates of 
these good-will missions—which from the Communist 
side are political and not cultural—have come in for 
some criticism at home, so that the out-going mission 
to China includes some delegates who are likely to be 
less naive in believing what they are told. From the 
controversy now going on in the national press over 
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these missions, it is quite clear that those who favour 
the Communist regime consider the information sup- 
plied by Communists about Russia and China to be the 
gospel truth, and hold any criticism of these ‘ facts’ to 
be lying slander. It is also clear that these good-will 
missions will receive favour in Communist eyes only 
if they accept all they are told in Moscow and Peking. 


While propaganda goes apace, other events are 
taking place which are closely connected with India’s 
welfare. We mentioned last month how little attention 
has been given to the Chinese Communist occupation 
of Tibet.! The following incident proves how the occu- 
pation is following the usual pattern of divide and rule : 
when in 1922 a serious dispute arose between the Pan- 
chen Lama and the Dalai Lama, the former fled to 
Peking and died there in 1935. The Dalai Lama then 
confiscated the estates of the followers of the Panchen 
Lama. Now his successor, the present Panchen Lama, 
supported by Communists, is on his way back to his 
province (Tsang-Province, Western Tibet), where he 
will be re-instated, and the Chinese occupying force 
have announced that the confiscated estates are to be 
restored to the Panchen Lama’s followers or, if they 
are dead, to their heirs. Thus the Communist build up 
opposition to the Dalai Lama and secure for themselves 
subservient supporters whose continual possession of 
their lands depends on Communist goodwill. Just as in 
China the Communist set up a nationalist Church in 
their attempt to break off the allegiance of Chinese 
Catholics to Rome, so now they are splitting the Tibe- 
tians into two parties. We can anticipate what will 
happen next: as soon as the Communist feel strong 
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enough the Dalai Lama will be deposed as a reaction- 
ary imperialist and their puppet, the Panchen Lama, 
put in his place until such a time as shall please his 
masters to liquidate him. 


For long Russia kept silence over the Kashmir 
issue, doubtless waiting to see who would pull the 
chestnuts out of the fire for her; then Mr. J. Malik, 
the Soviet delegate to U.N., supported Sheikh Abdulla’s 
Constituent Assembly, Perhaps we have some indica- 
tion of the next move from the statement of Mr. Ajoy 
Ghosh, C.P.I. General Secretary, who said that Kash- 
mir should go to India “ because the progressive forces 
are stronger in India than in Pakistan,” meaning there- 
by that Communists are stronger in India than in 
Pakistan, and that Kashmir has thus a greater chance 
of becoming a Soviet vassal state. However, expe- 
rience has taught us to expect somersaults in Commu- 
nist policy, and a complete change of tactics should 
not come as a surprise. 


Within the country the C.P.I. is arranging matters 
to suit its own taste: at the time of writing, in Madras 
attempts at forming a leftist Coalition are finding 
some strange bed-fellows: Communists, K.M.P., 
Tamilnad Toilers’ Party and Muslim League. The 
Communists find it profitable to share the same bed 
for the time being and so, according to sound Commu- 
nist philosophy which asserts that what is useful for 
the C.P.I. is good and right, this strange assortment is 
highly commendable. But that some Congressmen 
and Independents should discuss about getting together 
is very wrong indeed as Mr. P. Ramamurthi, member 
of the C.P.I, Politbureau indignantly declared: “To 
flout the verdict of the electorate and to perpetuate 
Congress rule in the State by roping in Independents 
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will be a despicable political manoeuvre.” And why is 
it right for the small parties and Independents to join 
hands with the Communists and so very wicked of 
them to associate with Congress ? Because you decide 
what is right and wrong, according as it favours the 
Communist Party or not—yes, it’s as simple as all 
that. Anyone with even a little experience of Commu- 
nist tactics should know that Communists will either 
have their own way in any leftist coalition or ruin that 
-coalition. It is then no surprise to hear the Revolution- 
ary Socialist Party in Kerala complain that Commu- 
nists are disrupting the trade-unions and alienating 
workmen from their former allegiance by persuading 
them to become Communists, Well, the Revolutionary 
Socialist asked for such treatment—he who sups with 
the devil, needs a long spoon. 


In face of the undoubted success of Communist 
propaganda one may ask what tyne of propaganda 
would provide an effective antidote. A profound and 
serious mistake is being made by believing that econo- 
mic aid alone will provide such an antidote. On this 
question Mr. M, R. Masani, former Indian Ambassador 
to Brazil, in his address to the students of the Maha- 
raja’s College, Mysore, made some excellent points : 
as reported in the Madras Mail after remarking that 
-the possibilities of a materially rich and full life are 
found only where liberty and freedom thrive and that 
the antithesis between bread and freedom is false 
since the sacrifice of freedom has nowhere produced 
‘more bread, he said it was a mistake to think that 
American economic aid would make India a bastion 
of democracy and that there had been an over-empha- 
sis on economic aid in recent American pronounce- 
ments. The speaker then came to the crux of the 
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latter: the crisis is essentially one of the spirit, for 
empty minds and souls could provide as good a breed- 
ing ground for Communism as empty stomachs. He 
pointed out the paradox that Communists who are 
materialists should appeal to the spirit and misguided 
idealism of Indian youth while the spokesman of the 
American people should give the impression they want 
to win Indian friendship primarily through material 
incentives. Such a friendship can only be won, he said, 
by an assertion of moral leadership and an appeal to all 
that is best in the intellectual and cultural heritage of 
India. This is very well said and deserves serious con- 
sideration by all those who wish to prevent India from 
falling a prey to Communism. To the objection that 
it was futile to talk about freedom and culture to a 
people grovelling in poverty and misery, Mr. Masani 
replied: “The choice is not between Communism and 
the status quo, but between Communist dictatorship 
and anything you want to put in place of the status 
quo.” And we want something more than rice and 
other forms of material aid. 

A. Nevett. 
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COMBINATION MOVE- 
MENT IN INDIAN 
INDUSTRY 


Combinations constitute an outstanding feature of 
modern industrialism. The motivating force behind 
such combinations is either to secure increased econo- 
mies of production and distribution arising from ex- 
pansion of output or operation, or to eliminate waste- 
ful competition through regulation of prices and res- 
triction of output. The individual units organize them- 
selves into some kind of association or organization, 
either loose or well-integrated. We have thus various. 
forms of industrial combinations, ranging from 
“gentlemen’s agreement” and “market-pools” to 
well-organized Trusts, Cartels and Syndicates. Al- 
though the form of organization and degree of unifica- 
tion differ, they all a'm at reduction in costs or elimi- 
nation of wasteful competition. 

The most outstanding feature of the Combination 
Movement in Indian Industry is that it has grown 
ma‘nly through expansion and not so much through 
amalgamation or absorption, as in other countries. Its 
evolution is closely associated with the Managing 
Agency System in Indian Industry. Indeed, the deve- 
lopment of this form of industrial organization, has in- 
evitably led to the financial, managerial and adminis- 
trative integration of industrial enterprises under one 
common Manag'ng Agency. The success achieved and 
the experience gained in floating pioneer concerns 
prompted the Managing Agents to promote newer 
concerns or expand their business activity in newer 
channels. In an industrially backward country like 
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India, they found unlimited scope for expansion. The 
fabulous profits which they reaped out of the lucra- 
tive foreign trade were all employed in the expansion 
or floatation of new concerns. From one line of busi- 
ness, they turned to another, not merely because the 
produce of one could be easily utilized by the other 
either as raw-materials or semi-manufactured goods. 
Thus the Managing Agents of Jute, Paper, Cement and 
Tea Companies started their own collieries to meet 
their requirements, and floated inland steamer com- 
panies for transportat‘on of raw-materials and distri- 
bution of finished goods. They could thus save them- 
selves not only from the vicissitudes of the markets, 
but also secure some of the economies of large-scale 
operation, The institution of Managing Agency has 
thus afforded a type of organization which could secure, 
for all the individual units under its jurisdiction, the 
economies of vertical and horizontal form of expan- 
sion, w'thout depriving them of their lega. and func- 
tional independence. 

The development of this form of industrial orga- 
nizat‘on led to the concentration and ownership 
and control in fewer hands. This tendency was 
greatly accentuated by the great dearth of enterpre- 
neurial abil'ty and industrial leadership in the coun- 
try. Generally speaking, the profits reaped by the 
Managing Agency firms were re-invested either in 
floating new concerns or in the expansion of existing 
units. Thus most of the Managing Agency firms grew 
in course of time to their present gigantic structure. 
Today a handful of Managing Agents dominate almost 
every sector of economic life, each controlling a wide 
range of industrial enterprises from tiny ginning and 
pressing factories to gigantic iron and steel works, 
hydro-electricity projects, and mammoth ship-building 
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yards, with crores of rupees sunk in them and employ- 
ing thousands of industrial workers. 


It is interesting to examine the nature and extent 
of managerial integrations in Indian Industries. An 
independent investigation undertaken by the author 
has revealed many interesting facts. Today, a small 
group of Managing Agency firms control and manage 
more than 600 industrial establishments in India. Of 
course, more than 250 are controlled and managed by 
nine leading British Managing Agency Houses, name- 
ly Andrew Yule, McLeod, Martin, Bird, Jardine Hen- 
derson, Duncan, Octavius Steel, Gillanders and the 
British India Corporation. Andrew Yule and McLeods 
alone control and manage about 90 industrial enter- 
prises, Among leading Indian Managing Agency 
Houses are Tatas, Birlas, Dalmias, Singhanias, Thapars 
and Goenkas with Walchands, Bhadannis, Narangs, 
Ruias, Shakserias and Poddars just butting in. The 
Dalmia-Jain Group now controls about 45 industrial 
concerns, J.K.’s about 42, Thapars about 32 and Birlas 
now control and manage more than two dozen indus- 
trial concerns. This factual information is of immense 
significance for it reflects not only the extent of 
managerial integration but also the remarkable dearth 
of managerial and entrepreneurial ability in the coun- 
try. It is indeed very unfortunate that in a vast and 
potentially rich country like India, a few Managing 
Houses should exercise overwhelming control over a 
major portion of our industrial productivity. 

The domain of managerial activity is not confined 
or restricted to one or two specific types of indus- 
tries. Generally speaking the Managing Agency firms 
control, finance and manage a wide variety of under- 
takings. For example, Messrs. Andrew Yule and Com- 
pany manages 10 Jute Companies, 17 Tea Companies, 
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10 Collieries, 1 Sugar-Mill, 1 Paper-Mill, 2 Electricity, 
2 Engineering and 6 Miscellaneous Companies. Simi- 
larly, McLeods now control and manage 11 Jute Com- 
panies, 18 Tea, 6 Transport, 1 Engineering and 4 Mis- 
cellaneous Companies, Other European Managing 
Houses have a similarly wide range. There are, how- 
ever, some exceptions where the Managing Agents 
have confined themselves only to one or two selected 
industries. Thus Duncans and Devanports have con- 
fined themselves exclusively to tea, Octavius Steel to 
tea and electricity and Martins mostly to transport, 
electricity and engineering concerns. 


Some of the Indian Managing Agency Houses have 
a wider range of industrial undertakings. For example, 
Messrs. Juggilal Kamlapat (J.K.’s) of Cawnpore and 
the Dalmia-Jain Group now control and manage every 
variety of undertakings from tiny flour, soap and oil 
mills to the biggest of engineering and chem‘cal works. 
They control Cotton Mills, Jute Mills, Woollen Mills, 
Sugar Mills, Insurance Companies, Investment Trusts, 
Engineering and chemical establishments, Banks, Pro- 
perty and estates. Some of these concerns are of 
gigantic size. For example, one of Dalmia’s concern, 
viz., Rohtas Industries, Ltd., (Capital : 3 crores), com- 
prises a cement factory, a sugar mill, a paper fac- 
tory, a vegetable oil plant, a plywood factory, a chemi- 
cal factory, a power plant and many miscellaneous 
industries. 


It is instructive to analyse and examine the nature 
and extent of managerial integrations in some of India’s 
major industries. Managerial integration is not a 
characteristic feature of any particular industry but is 
common to all. In the Cotton Mill Industry, more than 
one-third of the productive capacity is in the hands of 
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less than 30 Managing Agents. Of the 408 Cotton Mills, 
working in India in 1949, 81 were controlled and man- 
aged by a Group of 15 Managing Agency Houses, 4 of 
which namely Birlas, Mafatlal Gagalbhai, Kasturbhai 
Lalbhai and Chamanlal G. Parikh Group controlled and 
managed about 30 Cotton Mills. In the Cotton Mill 
Industry of Ahmedabad there is perhaps even greater 
concentration of ownership and control than in any 
other centre of the industry, for 18 leading families of 
Ahmedabad now exercise financial, managerial and 
adm‘nistrative control over four-fifths of her produc- 
tive capac'ty. (See Dr. M. M. Mehta’s Structure of 
Cotton-Mill Industry of India, pp. 84-88). 


In Jute a few leading British Managing Agency 
firms exercise control over more than half of her pro- 
ductive capacity. Of the 85 Jute Mill Compan‘es in 
1949, 33 were in the hands of 4 Managing Agents, 2 of 
whom controlled and managed 21 Jute Mill Companies. 
Thus, about one-fourth of the preductive capacity in the 
Jute Industry is in the hands of two Houses, viz., 
Messrs. Andrew Yule & Company and Messrs. 
McLeods Ltd. 


Similarly striking tendencies are observable in 
Sugar and Coal. Of the 166 Sugar Mills working in 
India in 1949, 51 were in the hands of 16 Managing 
Agents, of which 5 controlled and managed about 32 
Sugar Mills, Narangs, Sutherlands, Thapars and Dal- 
mias are the leading magnates. Similarly in the Coal 
Industry of India, about 60 Coal Companies are man- 
aged by 14 Managing Agents, 4 of them controlling 30 
companies. In the Tea Industry, 128 Companies are 
managed and controlled by 11 firms, six of them con- 
trolling 96 companies. Duncans alone control 25 tea 
companies and Andrew Yule and McLeods 18 each. 
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In the Cement Industry, the Associated Cement 
Co., Ltd. (A.C.C.) was formed in 1936 to take over by 
amalgamation the business assets of 11 Cement Com- 
panies which went into voluntary liquidation. S’nce 
then the A.C.C. has erected three more cement facto- 
ries, one at Rohri in Sind, one at Bezwada in Madras 
State and one at Chaibasa in Bihar. The Patiala 
Cement Company is also a subsidiary of the A.C.C. 
The A.C.C. also holds 70 per cent of the share capital 
of the Cement Marketing Company of India, Ltd., and 
also a substantial interest in the Burma Cement Co., 
Ltd. Thus, of the 25 cement factories working in India 
and Pakistan, 15 are controlled and managed by the 
A.C.C. Group and 5 by the Dalmia Group. 20 out of 
25 cement factories are thus managed by two Houses. 


In Iron and Steel, more than ninety per cent of the 
productive capacity is under two big firms, viz., Martin- 
Burn & Company and Tata Industries Ltd. Martins 
control and manage both the Indian Iron and Steel Co., 
Ltd. (ISCO) and the Steel Corporation of Bengal 
(SCOB), the latter deriving all its supplies of water, 
gases, electric energy for light and power and other ser- 
vices and also whole of its requirements or hot iron 
su‘table for steel from the Indian Iron and Steel Co. 
Such integrations could never have been possible but 
for the common administration and management by 
one Firm. Without any formal combination and amal- 
gamation and without surrendering their individual 
identity, both can derive the economies of large-scale 
production and distribution, Further, both the Indian 
Iron and Steel Company and the Tata Iron and Steel 
Company have their own collieries and iron ore mines 
and also hold mining leases for the supply of essential 
minerals used in iron and steel manufacturing. No- 
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where else can we find a better example of the vertical 
combination than in Iron and Steel. 


in ithe Match Industry, the Swedish Trust with 
their Indian functionaries now enjoy almost a mono- 
polistic position. They have succeeded in driving out 
most of ther Indian rivals. The Western India Match 
Company (WIMCO) managed by Swedish Match 
Company, Limited, has a number of match factories 
in Bombay, Madras, Calcutta, U.P. and Punjab. These 
factories alone account for more than two-thirds of 
India’s match output, selling under the famous trade 
marks of “ Horse”, “ Wimco” and “ Tekka ”, 


The foregoing analytical survey clearly reveals the 
nature and extent of managerial integrations in India. 
An unmistakable tendency is operating for the concen- 
‘ration of ownership and control. A few years back 
such concentrat'ons were a characteristic feature of 
British firms alone, In recent years, however, some of 
the more enterprising Indian firms are fastly expand- 
ing their spheres of industrial and commercial activi- 
ties, and growing into larger and larger dimensions. 
Time is not far off when some of the more ambitious 
enterprising firms may overtake and_ outstrip 
some of their foreign contemporaries. Tatas, Birlas, 
Dalmias and Singhanias are now developing into Giant 
Trusts. 


There is yet another arresting feature of India’s 
industrial development. In recent years, a very inte- 
resting tendency is operating for the amalgamation 
and absorption of smaller trusts by bigger trusts. This 
tendency is particularly very marked in the post-war 
pericd (1945-50), and can be attributed partly to the 
large liquidation of British interests in India, following 
independence, and partly to the keen interest and an- 
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xiety of some business magnate to dispose of their 
holdings at fabulous prices. In the short-lived post- 
war boom, there was a mad scramble among some of 
the more energetic and ambitious Managing Agents of 
acquire new holdings and to extend their spheres of 
industrial and commercial activities. Some of the 
Managing Agency firms either amalgamated with or 
were acquired by bigger Trusts with larger financial 
and managerial resources. To cite a few interesting 
examples, the British India Corporation (B.I.C.) Ltd., 
a giant British Trust, acquired in 1946, as a going 
concern the business of Messrs. Begg Sutherland & Co., 
Ltd., the well known Kanpur firm of Managing Agents. 
Another outstanding example is the outright pur- 
chase, in 1947, of the extensive business interests of 
Messrs. Begg Dunlop & Co., Ltd., by another famous 
Managing Agency Firm of Messrs. McLeod & Co., Ltd. 
At the time of acquisition, Messrs. Begg Dunlop & 
Company was managing 4 big Jute Mills and ten tea 
companies. A similar example of recent absorptions is 
the outright purchase of the financial and managerial 
interests of Messrs. Govan Bros. Ltd., and of Messrs. 
Govan Bros, (Ramput) Ltd., which controlled and 
managed such important concerns like Indian National 
Airways Ltd. and Dhangdhara Chemical Works, Ltd., 
by the famous House of Dalmias. Dalmias also pur- 
chased the extensive financial interests in a group of 
Newspapers, like the Times of India, Illustrated Weekly 
of India, Evening News, Sunday News, National Call, 
Indian News Chronicle, Nav Bharat, etc., belonging to 
Benett Coleman & Co., Ltd. They have also acquired 
a controlling interest in the three big Jute Companies 
at present managed by Messrs. Andrew Yule and Com- 
pany as well as in the Punjab National Bank. 
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Another arresting feature of recent developments 
is the amalgamation of big trusts. Several cases 
occurred where two independent firms formed them- 
selves into a mighty Trust. The principal motivation 
underlying such amalgamations was invariably to 
secure increased economies of production and distri- 
bution by spreading the overhead expenses over a 
large volume of output and turnover. Some out- 
standng examples are Messrs. Jardine Hen- 
derson Ltd., Messrs, Macneil & Barry Ltd, 
and Messrs. Martin-Burn Ltd. Messrs. Jardine Hen- 
derson Ltd., was formed in 1946 to acquire and carry 
cn as going concerns the old established and well known 
firms of Messrs. Jardine Skinner & Co., Ltd., and of 
Messrs. Georges Henderson & Co., Ltd., both of whom 
had extens‘ve interests in Jute, Tea, Coal and Mis- 
cellaneous Companies, besides having large business 
as general Traders and Agents, Shipping and Insurance 
Agents and Gunny Exporters. Messrs. Jardine Hen- 
derson, Ltd. also acquired the entire share capital of 
Ewing & Co., Ltd., and of Maitland Cra‘g Lubricants 
Ltd., the former dealing in fertilizers and the latter in 
oils and lubricants. Similarly, Messers Macneil & Barry 
Ltd. was incorporated in 1949 to acquire all invest- 
ments of Macneil & Co. and Barry & Co. and a 97% 
partnership share in the Agency business of these 
firms. The company also acquired, on 31st March, 
1949, all the investments of Ganges Transport and 
Trading Co. Ltd. This huge Trust has now extensive 
interests in Tea, Jute and Coal M’ning Companies. 
Another example of recent amalgamations is Messrs. 
Martin-Burn Ltd. This Company has acquired the en- 
tire interests of Messrs. Martin & Co. and of Messrs. 
Burn & Co. and now carries on extensive bus‘ness as 
General Merchants, Managing Agents, Contractors, 
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Constructional and Mechanical Engineers. They 
control and manage such giant concerns as the Indian 
Iron and Steel Company and the Steel Corporation of 
Bengal. 


There are also some cases where the two giant 
Trusts, without any formal amalgamation and without 
sacrificing their legal and functional existence, have 
been able to secure the economies of administrative 
integration. For example, Messrs. Bird & Company 
Ltd., and Messrs. Heilgers & Company Ltd., the two 
well-known Business Houses of Calcutta, have a com- 
mon administrative organization in respect of pur- 
chase of raw-materials and marketing of finished goods. 
The Head Offices of both the Compan‘es being located 
in the same building have rendered such administrative 
integration possible. The inter-locutory directorships 
in these two concerns have further strengthened the 
incentive for closer relationship and mutual co- 
operation, 


The foregoing analytical survey clearly reveals 
that there exists an unmistakable tendency for the 
managerial, financial and admin‘strative integration of 
industrial enterprises in India. Both the institution 
of Managing Agency and the system of inter-locutory 
directorship have evolved a type of industrial organi- 
zation in which the individual un‘ts can, without sur- 
rendering their legal and functional independence, 
secure some of the economies of horizontal and verti- 
cal expansion and combination. 


Allahabad. Dr. M. M. Mehta. 
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BONUS A SHARE IN 
PROFITS 


Decisions 


(continued) 


In certain cases firms have agreed to pay their 
workmen a bonus bas<d on production, and not on 
profits. For the year 1947-48 the S. B. Sugar factory 
in Bengal paid its employees « bonus fixed at a certain 
rate on the quantity of sugar produced. This was be- 
fore the Appellate Tribunal gave its decision. The 
arrangement was upheld by the Industrial Tribunal. 


In the case of the Bombay Enamel Works Ltd., 
the Tribunal forbade the Company from withdrawing 
out of its profits certain specified amounts for charitable 
purposes, before it had paid its workmen a bonus. The 
adjudicator ruled that the company was not a charitable 
institution and that it had made sufficient profits to 
justify its paying a month’s bonus to its workmen. 


A curious -case in which the Industrial Tribunal 
insisted on the payment of bonus despite the losses 
suffered by the firm is that of the Mahalaxmi Cotton 
Mills, Bengal. The Company had entered into an 
agreement with its employees at the end of a strike 
to pay them two months’ bonus. No conditions how- 
ever were attached to this clause. When the date for 
payment arrived, the Company refused to pay the 
bonus. It also closed down the Provident Fund, and 
ceased paying the ration benefit of Rs. 5 a month to 
the workers, The workmen accordingly went on strike. 
When the case was brought up before the Industrial Tri- 
bunal, the company pleaded that it could pay neither 
the bonus, nor the Provident Fund, nor the ration bene- 
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fit, because it had sustained losses. In regard to the 
bonus in particular, the management insisted that it 
had been compelled to acceed to the demand of the 
workers under the duress of a strike, and as such the 
agreement was not binding. 


The adjudicator admitted that the company had 
sustained losses. But he held that the bonus had been ag- 
reed to with no conditions attached, and therefore had 
to be paid whatever the financial position of the com- 
pany. “ The bonus in the present case,” he maintained, 
“partakes of the character of the condition of service 
or the term of employment. It must be given irres- 
pective of losses, etc., provided the agreement is an 
operative one in law — I mean, if it is not vitiated by 
coercion, undue influence, etc. It is practically an ad- 
mitted fact that this agreement was entered into under 
the threat of a strike notice given by the workers. But 
the strike notice by the workers is not illegal...... bid 
The award was accordingly drawn up in favour of the 
workmen. They had to be paid the stipulated bonus 
they had bargained for. 


It is difficult to reconcile this decision of the judi- 
cial officer with procedure in vogue elsewhere in the 
country. The case of the Swastik Oil Mills in Bombay 
is a case in point. The workmen demanded the pay- 
ment of bonus equivalent to four months’ wages and 
dearness allowance for the year 1950. The Workmen’s 
Union based its demand on the ground that the work- 
men had not been paid a living wage, that the company 
was capable of paying the bonus demanded, and that 
the company had recently received a refund from the 
Excess Profits Tax Department. This sum which 
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amounted to over two lakhs, the company had put 
aside as reserves instead of handing it out as bonus to 
the workmen. 


The Company pleaded that the amount of profits 
it had earned during the financial year 1950 was only 
Rs. 23,867. This amount was too meagre for any de- 
duction on behalf of depreciation or reserves. The 
refund it had received from the Excess Profits Tax 
Department had to be used by the Company for an 
‘approved purpose,’ which included either provisjon 
or replacement of buildings or plant and machinery 
or development and re-equipment of the business. It 
was under these specific conditions that the refund 
was given. 


The Union tried a new approach to the problem. 
The company had reaped enormous profits in the post- 
war years. In 1948, the company’s gross profits had 
been over Rs. 16 lakhs, and in 1949 over Rs. 10 lakhs. 
In 1947, the company had issued bonus shares to its 
shareholders to the tune of over Rs. 25 lakhs. Even 
in 1950, the company had more than sufficient reserves. 
The Union asked that these be scaled down, and the 
surplus left over be distributed as a bonus among the 
workers. 


The Tribunal refused to do anything of the sort. 
The adjudicator tenaciously maintained that “ Bonus 
is usually awarded only when there is a surplus left out 
of the gross profits earned in the year for which bonus 
is claimed after provision is made for the prior charges 
and for fair return on invested capital and for reserves 
employed as working capital.”! 


1. Labour Law Journal, Vol. L., 1952, pg. 97. 
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Contradictory 

These apparently contradictory decisions made by 
different adjudicators of the Labour Tribunals serve 
to reveal how uncertain and variable the concept of 
bonus still remains. But there are certain fundamentals 
that have been clarified in the course of discussion 
before the industrial courts. It is admitted today that 
not only Capital but also Labour contributes a share 
to the prosperity of the firm. This contribution of 
Labour merits a reward — a bonus. It is to the interest 
of both Labour and Capital that the company they 
work for should make profits. Bonus thus becomes 
a type of profit sharing ; its payment depends on the 
profits of the company. It is an accepted fact that when 
a firm suffers losses, it is not bound to pay a bonus. 


Nor is there anything inherently wrong in the 
notion of profits for in a free economy like ours, pro- 
fits are an index of the efficiency and the stability of 
the company. But the large profits made by the tex- 
tile or the steel industries in India were largely due 
to the artificial scarcity created by World War II. Will 
these industries in the future ever be able to accumu- 
late the large amount of gross profits which will allow 
of deductions for depreciation and reserves, besides a 
fair return on dividends, and interest on working capi- 
tal, and still leave over a surplus for the workingmen’s 
bonus? The future does not promise to be so rosy 
as all that. 


Bonus and Dividend. 


What relation does bonus bear to dividend? In 
actual practice some method of equating the two has. 
been tried out in various industries. The Bucking- 
ham and Carnatic Mills of Madras have been paying 
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their workmen an annual bonus ever since 1919, when 
the Company first decided to share its profits with 
iis employees. The system works this way. If the di- 
vidend for the current year is 5%, then the workmen 
receive as bonus 5% of the basic wages they have been 
paid that year, Thus a workman who has been earn- 
ing Rs. 30 a month would receive as bonus at the end 
of the year Rs. 18. A shareholder who has three shares 
on the nominal value of Rs. 100 per share, would re- 
ceive Rs. 15. This is obviously a rough and ready 
measure, because so much would depend on the real 
value of the share, and at what price the present holder 
of the share had purchased it. 


But the Company has used this system ever since 
1919 with one exception. In the year 1948, because of 
the large profits it had made, the Company had issued 
special bonus shares to its shareholders. Ever since 
then, the rate of bonus has been doubled. If the rate 
of dividend was declared to be 74%, then the rate of 
bonus was automatically fixed at 15%. In this way, 
the Company sought to equalise dividend and bonus. 


The Industrial Tribunal approved of this method 
and refused to consider the demand of the Union, that 
the bonus should be computed not on the basic wage 
alone, but on basic wage and dearness allowance. The 
adjudicator argued that his procedure would mean 
paying the workers a bonus that was 24 times greater 
than the percentage of dividend on shares. One could 
hardly call this fair. An equal division of the profits 
between Labour and Capital had to be achieved. And 
it would be doing the shareholders an injustice if the 
lion’s share of net profit went to Labour. 
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What the Tribunal Thinks. 

It does seem to be the mind of the Appellate Tri- 
bunal however to make the dividend a prior claim 
on the surplus of profits that remain after deducting 
for depreciation and reserves. Even then, the rate of 
dividend has been limited; it should not exceed 6%, 
in order to give the workmen a chance of getting some 
bonus. To some extent this procedure is correct, be- 
cause the terms of comparison viz., dividend and bonus 
do not belong to the same category. The workman 
offers his labour and receives a wage in return. The 
shareholder puts his savings into the firm and receives 
a dividend. So one must inevitably conclude that di- 
vidend ought to be equated with the wage and not 
with the bonus. It is only when the firm does not pay 
its workers a living wage, especially when it can do 
so, that bonus and dividend can be equated, because 
bonus now takes on the quality of a ‘deferred wage.’ 
The Tribunals have not been too clear on this point 
in their decisions. Some of the judges have considered 
dividend a prior charge on the gross profits of the firm, 
after deductions for depreciation and reserves have 
been made. They have awarded bonus only out of 
the surplus left over after payment of the dividend 
and the interest on working capital. Others on the 
contrary have tried to equate the percentage of bonus 
to that of dividend. 


One Thing Certain, 

Amidst all this uncertainty, one thing is certain. 
The right of the workman to a share in the profits 
of the firm has been legally recognised. Back of this 
legal recognition is the acceptance of the principle 
that both Labour and Capital contribute to the pros- 
perity of the firm. The Popes have emphasised this 
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point time and again. “This is what Leo XIII had in 
mind,” says Pius XI, “ when he wrote: ‘Capital can- 
not do without Labour, nor Labour without Capital ’.” 
And the Pope continues, “It is therefore entirely false 
to ascribe the results of their combined efforts to either 
Capital or Labour alone; and it is flagrantly unjust 
that either should deny the efficacy of the other, and 
claim all the product.”! On the other hand, it follows 
with equal logic that both Labour and Capital must 
somehow bear the losses of the firm. In this case how- 
ever, while Capital foregoes its dividend, Labour can- 
not claim any bonus out of profits because there are 
none. But one still feels that the whole situation 
is rather complex and needs to be studied by the 
courts. 

The Avpellate Tribunal seems desirous of Labour- 
Management co-operation and harmony. Bonus is one 
step forward towards getting the workmen more at- 
tached to the firm, and interested in the firm’s welfare. 
In the U.K., the Trade Unions have as a rule rejected 
the payment of bonus, because it links a man more 
tightly to his firma, and loosens his bonds with the 
Union. But in India, the Unions clamour for larger 
and larger bonuses, because the bonus is one way of 
winning over the men to their side, especially when 
there are several competing unions in the same factory. 
The Unions are managed by political parties, which find 
the prom‘se of a large bonus a sure means of popu- 
larity. Collective bargaining industry-wise is rare in 
this country. And since the bonus is an annual fixture, 
it is rarely used to woo men way from their unions. 


Finally the Appellate Tribunal regards the pay- 
ment of bonus as one method of equalising incomes. 


1. Quadragesimo Anno, para 55. 
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Industrial profits have been enormous during the last 
War; many of the industries enjoyed ‘ windfall pro- 
fits’. Bonus is a rough method of distributing these 
unearned gains equally and the prior deductions made 
for depreciation and reserves help the worker indirect- 


ly, since they strengthen the financial position of the 
firm. 


A Solution 


The payment of bonus has been a constant cause of 
bitter animosity between labour and management. It 
has often poisoned labour-management relations to the 
detriment of production, thus indirectly injuring the 
consumer. To arrive at a satisfactory solution, these 
two points should be made clear by the Industrial 
courts. The first is that where industries can afford 
to pay a bonus, they can also afford to pay the living 
wage, The living wage is a claim of strict justice, 
whereas the claim for a bonus though it pertains to 
the same moral category is less intransigent in its de- 
mands. As long as the living wage is not paid, the 
workmen can always demand the bonus as a deferred 
wage, and this event though the firm suffers losses. 

These losses may be due to several causes, some 
of which could certainly be avoided. The commission 
charged by the Managing Agents is considered to be 
excessive not only by workmen but even by share- 
holders. Since the balance sheets are not always above 
suspicion, the workmen are bound to feel that they 
are being cheated of their lawful demands, and these 
lurking suspicions can be exploited by any adventurer 
who poses as a working class leader. This has hap- 
pened in the past and will happen in the future, un- 
less a spirit of mutual confidence pervades the relation- 
ship between the management and the workmen. 
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This can be obtained by more personal contact and 
greater generosity in sharing with the workers the 
benefits of the firm. 

The second point is that the Courts should be uni- 
versally in agreement on the principles on which they 
base their award. In the absence of legislation by the 
Central or State legislatures, the duty of making the 
law to suit the circumstances here and now falls to the 
lot of the judges appointed to try the case. If the 
judge-made law is confused and contradictory, or gives 
rise to contrary interpretations, the conflict between 
Labour and Capital will only grow more acute. 


A. Fonseca. 


UNITED NATIONS AND 
HUMAN RIGHTS 


December 10th., 1951, marked the third anniver- 
sary of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights. 
The origins of this document must be sought for in 
the urgency felt by all States, during the second world 
war, for such a declaration. The treatment by the 
Totalitarian States of certain citizens, such as the con- 
fiscation of property, the unjust use of physical viol- 
ence, forced labour, imprisonment in concentration 
camps merely because they belonged to certain races 
or religious persuasions shocked the conscience of the 
world. It became increasingly clear to all men that 
world peace and justice would not be secure, unless it 
was recognised that above and beyond the law of any 
State, there exists a higher law ; that men and women 
have a right not to be treated as cogs in the machinery 
of the State ; that men have rights as human beings. 
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During the course of the war, in 1941, President 
Roosevelt expressed such war-objectives in his famous 
Four Freedoms address to the United States Congress, 
when he spoke of “ freedom of speech, freedom of wor- 
ship, freedom from want and fear, everywhere in the 
world.” Mr. Churchill as Britain’s war-time leader 
expressed the same view, saying that “when this 
struggle ends with the enthronement of human rights, 
racial persecutions will be ended.” Successive public 
announcements, such as the Atlantic Charter, the 
United Nations Declaration 1943, and the Dumbarton 
Oaks Conference 1944, stressed the fact that, in the 
post-war world, the protection of human rights should 
be the accepted aim of national and international con- 
duct. 


The common man and private organisations. 
in various countries saw in this public defence 
of human rights, a new hope for a world 
plunged in economic insecurity and the constant 
fear of war. No longer would the private citizen be 
left to the tender mercies of an omnipotent State! 
The Pattern for Peace, which was the official document 
of duly authorized Catholic, Protestant and Jewish 
representatives in the United States of America 
adopted the declaration of human rights as one of its 
seven basic principles. Unofficial organisations, both 
during and after the San Francisco Conference brought 
pressure to bear for the acceptance of the same prin- 
ciple. That their efforts were not in vain may be seen 
from the Preamble to, and in Article I, of the Charter 
of the United Nations Organization, In these passages 
of the Charter welcome admission is given to the pri- 
macy of the Natural Law, by the faith affirmed “in 
fundamental human rights, in the dignity and worth 
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of the human person and in- the equal rights of men 
and women...” Moreover, the Charter so defined 
the objectives of the United Nations as to include, the 
“promoting and encouraging resvect for human rights 
and for fundamental freedoms for all without distinc- 
tion as to race, sex, language or religion.” The promo- 
tion of these objectives, according to the Charter comes 
within the competence of the Economic and Social 
Council which operaics under the authority of the 
General Assembly. The Charter also stipulated that 
a Commission should be set up “for the promotion of 
human rights ”. 


This Commission, consisting at first of nine mem- 
bers, was constituted on February 16th, 1949, and it was 
instructed to make recommendations upon the final 
composition of the Commission. On June 2lst., after 
these recommendations were received, the Economic 
and Social Council decided that the Commission on 
Human Rights should be composed of the representa- 
tives of eighteen member States, and to this number, 
the Commission would be free to add the assistance 
of non-governmental experts drawn from private or- 
ganisations. The terms of reference of the Commis- 
sion required of it to make recommendations to the 
Council upon the following points :— 


1. An international bill of rights ; 

2. International declarations or conventions on civil 
liberties, the status of women, freedom of in- 
formation and similar matter ; 

. The protection of minorities ; 

4. The prevention of discrimination on grounds of 

race, sex, language or religion. 

5. Any other matter concerning human rights. 
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The first session of the Commission was held at New 
York from January 27th to February 10th 1947. As 
was to be expected, during the preliminary statements 
by member States, the views of the Soviet Group came 
into open conflict with those of the rest concerning the 
rights of the individual in regard to the State. This 
session closed with the appointment of a committee of 
three to draft an international bill of human rights. 
The Commission met in session again, in December 
1947 to consider proposals submitted by member States 
and various associations ; and in January 1948 a Draft 
Declaration and Draft Covenant of Human Rights were 
issued by the Commission. In the autumn of 1948, 
at the third session of the United Nations General 
Assembly, the Draft Declaration was discussed in 
Paris, and on December 10th, 1948, the General 
Assembly of the United Nations composed of repre- 
sentatives of fifty-six Governments adopted and pro- 
claimed the Universal Declaration of Human Rights. 
The Declaration was adopted by 48 votes in favour, 
none against and with eight abstentions. 


In the light of the record of the past, when econo- 
mic and political systems made nonsense of the fun- 
damental rights of man, the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights is a great step forward! And, if today, 
the Declaration is to be something more than a mere 
paper document, the experience of the past cannot go 
unheeded. The menace to man’s fundamental rights 
still comes from economic and political theories of 
both the Right and Left. It is common knowledge that 
Liberal Economics produced the Capitalistic system 
which tended to reduce man’s primary right to life, 
to a meaningless term. What, indeed, could the right 
to life mean, when the whole economic system tended 
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to reduce the very means of sustaining life, wages, to 
below subsistence level? The history of the working 
class movement amply proves that the right to free 
association was, for a long period of time, denied to 
the workers. And, even today, in certain countries 
in which the traces of Capitalistic influence have not 
been erased, the right to free association is looked 
upon with disfavour by certain industrialists! By con- 
centrating economic power in the hands of a few, and 
leaving the great mass of people in subnormal econo- 
mic conditions, Capitalism in practice degraded human 
dignity and made a mockery of every human right! 
From the Left, the danger to man’s fundamental rights 
is no less serious. The trend towards statolatria, as 
Pope Pius XI calls the modern idolatry of the State, 
has always involved the denial of human rights. The 
logical and final term of this tendency towards State 
idolatry has been witnessed in the rise of the Totalita- 
rian States. The extremes to which such systems of 
Statecraft may go have been amply proved by the 
history of Nazi Germany, Fascist Italy and Soviet 
Russia, The story which is being written behind the 
Iron Curtain is the story of the most flagrant denial 
of civil, political, economic and religious rights in the 
history of mankind! Writing in his Problems of 
Leninism, the Red Dictator says, “ The scientific con- 
cept of dictatorship, means nothing more or less than 
power which directly rests on violence, which is not 
limited by any laws or restricted by any absolute rules 
. . . Dictatorship means unlimited power resting on 
violence and not on law...” The threat to man’s fun 
damental rights from the Left is real! 


Unfortunately the threat to the essential rights of 
man and of God in society, does not come only from 
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the Left and Right. “It exists”, says Mr. J. Eppstein, 
“jin any country in which the growth of bureaucratic 
power ; the nationalization, one after another of the 
means of production ; the control of manpower ; the 
substitution of official social services for private cha- 
rity ; the destruction by crushing taxation of the mate- 
rial conditions of personal and family independence, 
and the State monopoly of education contrive to create 
a mechanism of political omnipotence ready to the hand 
of whichever party secures the electoral majority. Un- 
less the trend of history is miraculously reversed, the 
planned economy of today becomes the tyranny of to- 
morrow. And tyranny is none the less odious for be- 
ing anonymous” (Defend these Rights, p. 9). In our 
post-war world, owing to the needs of economic re- 
construction, the scarcity of many essential goods, the 
craze for self-sufficiency and economic independence, 
every Modern State has embarked on a programme of 
some kind of planned economy which tends to control 
and order the lives of the ordinary people according 
to the wishes of the State. Five Year Plans with a 
large dose of nationalisation seem to be the lot of most 
countries today. Once again, the free choosing indivi- 
dual finds himself submerged in State controls and re- 
gulations, made, doubtless, pro bono publico, but which 
nevertheless, denies him that freedom of action and 
choice which stems from man’s fundamental human 
rights. The tragedy is that a new generation is grow- 
ing up which, nurtured on State directives and State 
institutions is innocent of the exercise of that freedom 
of action which is the heritage of man’s dignity and his 
social responsibility, 


If, therefore, the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights is to be of any practical value it must restore 
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to man his lost inheritance. Perhaps, the greatest 
weakness of the Declaration springs from the political 
philosophy of some member States. Unless, all States 
are prepared to admit that there is a higher law than 
that of the State; that men have rights, as human 
beings, the provisions of the Declarations will fall short 
of their purpose. The rejection of the concept of a “high- 
er law to State law ” has already hindered the smooth 
working for the United Nations Organisation. The 
boycott of the Trusteeship Committee by certain dele- 
gates when they refused to accept the findings of that 
Committee, concerning certain tribes in Africa, is a 
striking example of the difficulty of enforcing upon an 
unwilling State respect for Human Rights. Yet, des- 
pite these weak points, no one will deny that the De- 
claration of Human Rights offers to all peoples a bul- 
wark against tyranny, and it’s for the peoples of all 
States to use the document, render it more perfect, 
till it becomes an instrument fully capable of restor- 
ing to man his real status as a free choosing human 
person. 


C. C. Clump. 


Men come to forget that they and their families have 
a priority over the State in the natural order of things. 


Pius XII, Summi Pontificatus. 
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- India’s foremost problem is her population growth. 
What is the solution? Grow more food, increase in- 
dustrialisation, practise self-control, propagate family 
planning? This book gives an all-round answer to 
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